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208 MODEEN LANGUAGE NOTES 

16. NE. hector ' a bully; one who teases or vexes/ vb. ' threaten, 
bully; fret at, chide, scold, tease' is wrongly supposed to be a 
derivativ of Hector, the Trojan hero. It is probably rather a noun 
of agency derived from an OE. *heccettan, a freq. of haccian 
'hack.' 

17. Norw. tira ' stieren, genau zusehen,' tir ' Spahen, Glanz,' 
ON. tirr ' glory, honor,' OE., OS. tir id., etc. may, in addition to 
the words usually given, be compared with Lat. dirus ' portentous, 
ominous, boding, ill-omend, fearful, awful; abominable, dredful, 
horrible,' dirae ' portents unlucky signs ; Furies,' IE. *diros ' ap- 
pearing, appearance, sight: glorious, glory; portentous, terrible.' 
For this double meaning compare the ultimate related Skt. dlvyati 
' shine,' LRuss. dyvyty sd ' schauen,' OBulg. divu ' Wunder,' Serb.- 
Cr. divan ' wunderbar, wunderschon/ Czech div ' Wunder,' divny 
' wunderbar, sonderbar, sehrecklich,' ORuss. divu ' Wunder, 
Schreckbild.' 

18. wcel-cyrige ' sorceress,' ON. val-Tcyrja ' Walkiire ' contains 
a Germ. *huzjon- ' chooser, seer,' which has a counterpart in this 
sense in Lat. augur ' diviner, seer ' from *avi-gus ' omen-chooser, 
omen-seer,' au-gurium ' the observance and interpretation of omens, 
divination' (for the first part avi- see Walde, Et. Wb., 2 73), au- 
gustus (omen-chosen) 'consecrated, sacred; worshipful, august': 
Skt. justa-, Av. zusta- ' beliebt, erwiinscht ' ; OHG. kiosan ' priifen, 
erforschen, wahrnehmen, wahlen,' MLG. kesen ' wahlen, suchen; 
sehen, bemerken,' OSwed. kiusa 'bezaubern.' 

Francis A. Wood. 
University of Chicago. 



TWO FOSTEE BEOTHEES OF D'AETAGNAN 

D'Artagnan has become, thanks to Dumas pere, a member of the 
great family of literary heroes. Few readers know even the name 
of his first biographer, Gatien de Courtilz, altho Dumas acknowl- 
edges his debt and has drawn some of his most famous episodes 
from the pseudo-memoirs published in 1700. Where Courtilz got 
his information must remain a mystery. His claim to be acting 
merely as the editor of papers left by the famous musketeer x was 

•For D'Artagnan, see Rev. pol. et lit., 10 mars 1888; Ch. Samaran, 
D'Artagnan, Paris, 1912. 
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vigorously denied by Bayle. Perhaps Courtilz, himself a soldier, 
had heard anecdotes from veteran comrades of D'Artagnan, and it 
is not impossible that he may have known him in the army. 

As all the Memoires written by Courtilz are recognized as pos- 
sessing some historical value, always subject to caution, it may be 
worth while to follow the records of two other heroes who certainly 
lived: La Fontaine and Montbrun. Their Memoires (1698 and 
1701, respectively), as well as those of D'Artagnan (1700), show 
a lively interest in England, not found in earlier works. Whence 
came this new theme? I submit an explanation which seems 
probable. 

Lelong says that Courtilz met at the Bastille, during his im- 
prisonment, the Duke of Tyrconnel, " qui lui raconta tout ce qu'il 
savait de ce qui s'etait passe sous le regne de Charles I . . . et 
sous l'usurpation de Cromwell. Ce fut sur ces recits qu'il composa 
Les Memoires du Due de Tirconnel." These Memoires have never 
appeared, 2 and there is no evidence that the Duke was ever in the 
Bastille. However, in Les Annates de la Cour (1701), Courtilz 
speaks of a natural son of Tyrconnel, named Talbot, who was im- 
prisoned there. The Archives de la Bastille show that a Talbot, 
corresponding to Courtilz' description, was a prisoner from March 
31, 1696, to Dec. 22, 1697. As Courtilz was incarcerated from 
1693 to 1699, he may well have obtained information from him. 

Les Memoires de La Fontaine, seigneur de Savoye et de Fontenay, 
relate how the hero, 3 at the outbreak of the war witli the Prince of 
Orange, offered his services to Louvois and was made a brigadier 
in the expeditionary force sent to Ireland. Altho he never reached 
his destination, he discourses at some length upon the Duke of Tyr- 
connel, who was in command there. His vessel was captured by 
the English who tried to persuade him to join them. He feigned 
to consent, and began his career as a spy. He enjoyed the full con- 
fidence of the Prince and claims to have been in constant communi- 
cation with Louvois. Later he was sent by the English to draw 
up a report on the French Protestants in Poitou. From there he 

"A notice by Courtilz in the Elite des nouvelles (1698) of a forthcoming 
hook about England seems to refer to these Memoires. 

' He declares himself native of Anjou, and a natural son of Artus, due de 
Bretagne. La Fontaine is the name of his maternal grandmother. He 
does not explain his other titles. 

2 
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carried on a double correspondance with Louvois and the English 
court, acting, as he claims, under orders from the former. Re- 
called to Paris, he was suddenly arrested and confined in the 
Bastille. 

The Archives de la Bastille show that on Dec. 27, 1689, a sieur 
de Fontenay was arrested by order of Louvois on a charge of crimi- 
nal intercourse with the enemy. He is described as "un petit 
homme qui a une joue balafree." In the preface to the Memoir es 
we read : " M. de Fontenai est petit : il a une physionomie fort 
mauvaise, et cette mSchante mine est encore augmented par la cica- 
trice d'une blessure, qu'il a audessous de Poeil. II est maigre et 
mince, tel qu'il se represente lui-meme en parlant de l'enfiure de 
son corps a la Bastille." It may be worth noting that Courtilz has 
not described so precisely the person of any of his other heroes. 

On March 16, 1692, Pontchartrain wrote to Barbezieux : " Le Eoi 
est informe que le Prince d'Orange a envoye en France un officier 
francais, namme" Fontenay, qui fut pris, il y a deux ans, en Ire- 
lande, etant au service du roi d'Angleterre (Jacques n), et qui s'est 
mis depuis a celui du prince d'Orange." Barbezieux replied : " M. 
de Louvois a fait mettre a la Bastille, au mois de decembre 1689, 
un Fontenay de Poitou, homme hardi, qui avait passe d'Angleterre 
en France, charge de quelque ordre de la part du prince d'Orange, 
pour faciliter les descentes dont il nous menacait en ce temps-la, 
lequel, en ayant fait un pretendu sacrifice a M. de Louvois, et offert 
de servir le Roi en cette occasion, fut apparemment surpris jouant 
double, et mis a la Bastille. . . . Cet homme a une femme etran- 
gere et une soeur qui ont souvent sollicite' sa liberty sans l'obtenir." 

The Memoires relate an incident which may throw light on the 
immediate cause of the hero's arrest. While in England, he be- 
came enamoured of the supposed niece, really the mistress, of 
another French spy of doubtful fidelity. Having seduced her, he 
brought her back to France, where she promptly betrayed her 
" uncle," and endeavored to cast doubts on the loyalty of her new 
lover. As for his foreign wife, the Memoires relate his marriage 
with a Dutch lady, with whom he returned to France. We read also 
of his sister, with whom he was constantly quarreling, and who did 
her utmost to prolong his stay in the Bastille. Only his wife 
remained faithful to him. 

There would seem to be no doubt that the main source for these 
Memoires is from conversation with fellow captives. 
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The Memoires du Marquis de Montbrun are unfinished, but it 
seems certain that the original intention was to relate the English 
Revolution. We have here an interesting source problem, for 
many details given by Courtilz are confirmed or glossed by Anselme 
and Tallemant. Perhaps conversations with Talbot and Fontenay 
put him on the scent. 

Montbrun declares himself the natural son of the due de Belle- 
garde by a " patissiere de la rue Saint-Andre des Arts." At the 
time of the great Jubilee (1606) his mother avowed to her husband 
the secret of his birth. Banished from home and rebuffed by his 
noble father, the lad depended on skillful trickery at tennis to eke 
out a living. Going to England, he presented himself as the son 
of Bellegarde, and rapidly won the favor of the king, Charles I. 
Tennis, played for large stakes, was fashionable, and Montbrun 
soon made his fortune. Back at Paris, he finds Bellegarde in need 
of money, and by the payment of 50,000 crowns obtains recognition 
as a natural son. He is soon entangled by his father in the 
conspiracy of Gaston d'Orleans, and claims to have fought at 
Castelnaudary. 

Anselme says that Roger, due de Bellegarde, died in 1646 with- 
out legitimate offspring. He continues: "Pierre de Bellegarde, 
dit le Marquis de Montbrun, seigneur de Sous-Carriere pres de 
Gros Bois en Brie, fut legitime par lettres du mois d'avril 1628, 
epousa Anne des Rogers. ... II eut un fils naturel, Charles Henry 
de Bellegarde, . . . legitime et anobli au mois de d6cembre 1652, 
qu'il fit elever avec grand soin." In the act of legitimation of his 
son (Bibl. Nat., Cab. d'Eoz., No. 37), and in his marriage contract 
(cited by Jal), Pierre is called "premier chambellan d'affaires du 
due d'Orleans." In the latter document he is also called " Seigneur 
de Soucarriere." The Memoires de M. d'Artagnan mention a 
Soucariere (sic), natural son of the due de Bellegarde, who had 
made a fortune in England by his skill at tennis. Montbrun him- 
self tells us that he took the name of Soucaridre (sic) at the time 
of his soujourn in England. He does not explain its origin, nor 
that of Marquis de Montbrun, by which he is called in Anselme and 
in the act of legitimation of his son. But Tallemant, who has given 
an historiette to our hero, says that Souscarriere is the name of an 
estate which he bought as soon as he had acquired a fortune. Talle- 
mant adds that he was called Montbrun after his marriage. 
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Tallemant, like Courtilz, says that Montbrun's mother was the 
wife of a " patissier," but neither takes his supposed paternity 
very seriously. Tallemant says : " Ce patissier avait une femme 
assez jolie, a qui plusieurs personnes firent leur cour, et entre autres, 
M. de Bellegarde. Vers le temps des embrassements de M. de 
Bellegarde, cette femme se sentit grosse et accoucha d'un fils." 
Tallemant adds that the lad was a skillful tennis player, and won 
heavily by trickery. He describes as follows the recognition of 
Montbrun by the duke: " Comme il (Souscarriere) eut un grand 
fonds, le petit la Lande, qui le connaissait . . . lui dit un jour: 
'Pardieu, M. de Souscarriere, vous etes bien fait, vous avez de 
l'esprit, vous avez du cceur, vous etes adroit et heureux ; il ne vous 
manque que de la naissance: promettez-moi dix mille ecus, et je 
vous fais reconnaitre par M. de Bellegarde pour son fils naturel. 
II a besoin d'argent; vous lui en pouvez prater. Voici le grand 
jubile : votre mere jouera bien son personnage : elle ira lui declarer 
que vous 6tes a, lui et point au patissier: qu'en conscience elle ne 
peut souffrir que vous ayez le bien d'un homme qui n'est point votre 
pere.' Souscarriere s'y accorda. La patissiere fit sa harangue; M. 
de Bellegarde toucha son argent, et la Lande pareillement. Voila 
Souscarriere, en un matin, devenu le chevalier de Bellegarde." 

Montbrun tells the story as follows: " Or cette annee (du grand 
jubile) etant arrivee, il y eut des missionnaires qui se repandirent 
dans toutes les paroisses de Paris. ... lis opererent des conver- 
sions admirables pour fruit de leurs predications, et ma mere, les 
etant allee entendre comme les autres, elle en revint si touchee 
qu'elle s'en fut a l'heure meme a confesse. M. le cure de Saint- 
Andre-des-Arts fut celui entre les mains de qui elle tomba. Elle 
s'accusa de m'avoir introduit dans la famille de son mari, quoique 
je ne fusse pas son fils : qu'elle avait eu commerce avec M. le due 
de Bellegarde ... que e'etait lui qui etait mon veritable pere. . . . 
Je ne sais comment elle pouvait repondre ainsi que j'etais le fils de 
M. le due de Bellegarde, et non pas celui du patissier. Car il me 
semble que cela est assez difficile a une femme, a moins que de 
faire lit a part avec l'un, pendant qu'elle couche avec l'autre. Mais 
que cela soit ou non, cela n'importe guere a mon sujet ; tout ce qu'il 
y a a dire la-dessus, e'est qu'il fallait bien qu'elle fut assuree de son 
fait, puisque, non contente de l'avoir dit a son cure, elle consentit 
encore qu'il en vint apporter la nouvelle a son mari." 
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It seems certain that the two authors are using the same source, 
but we must note that Tallemant places the recognition of Mont- 
brun by the duke in 1606, and that he speaks of him as already 
wealthy. According to the Memoires, he was but a child at that 
date, and was recognized only some time before the battle of Castel- 
naudary (1632). Anselme gives the date of legitimation as 1628. 

Tallemant speaks of the sojourn of Montbrun in England whither 
he had gone " pour se remplumer de quelque perte qu'il avait faite," 
and where he won much money by gambling and ruse. 

The Memoires do not relate the marriage of Montbrun, but Cour- 
tilz certainly meant to do so. Jal notes some irregularities in the 
contract between Pierre de Bellegarde and Anne Derogers. Pro- 
bably the explanation is- to be found in this remark of Tallemant's : 
" Souscarriere enleva la fille d'un nomme Rogers. . . . L'affaire 
s'accommoda et on disait qu'il eut eu beaucoup de bien, sans le 
desordre qui arriva. Cette femme se laissa cajoler par Villandry. 
... II (Montbrun) en decouvrit quelque chose." Tallemant adds 
that Montbrun thought of killing his wife, but finally pardoned her 
on condition of never seeing her again. Also that he fought a duel 
with Villandry on the Place Royale after having slapped him in 
church, and that the queen was blamed for not punishing this sacri- 
lege. The Memoires allude to a " combat dans la Place Royale avec 
Villandri, qui n'a ete uniquement que pour l'amour de ma femme. 
. . . Je mSritais bien, pour en dire la verite, qu'on me coupat le 
cou. . . . II ne serait pas a propos de parler presentement du com- 
bat que je fis contre Villandri, puisque je ne le pourrais faire que 
par anticipation." 

Tallemant makes light of the military prowess of Montbrun. 
" II dit que cette vie-la n'etait pas sa vie." Possibly his role at 
Castelnaudary, as told in the Memoires, was suggested by the 
Memoires de Pontis, which seem to have exercised considerable in- 
fluence on Courtilz' work. Pontis claims to have been one of the 
captors of Montmorency at this battle. Montbrun declares that he 
took part in the mad charge which resulted in the capture. 

We know that the duke of Bellegarde was constantly engaged in 
intrigues against Richelieu and took an active part in the revolts 
of his chief, Gaston d'Orleans. 

Benj. M. Woodbridge. 

The Rice Institute. 



